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THE PENNON OF ST. GEORGE. 
FROM NEELE’S ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


In the year 1330, when the crown of Eng- | 
land was worn by Richard I. and that *) 
Portugal by Ferdinand I. the latter involved | 
bimsel! in a war with the King of Castile, in| 
which he succeeded so ill, that, instead of| 
making conquests upon his enemy, he Mad} 
drawn hin into his own dominions, He in 
mediately applied for assistance to England, | 
and although the nation © as alrendy suilictent- | 


ly troubled both by foreign and intestine broils, | 
oy Duke of Lancaster, who swaye dthe realm | 


. Sigg, 
during the minority of the king, and who him- 


aclf Jaid claim to the crown of Castile, by rea- | 
son of his marriage with Constantia, the 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, boped, that by 
sending troops into Portugal, the v might be | 
serviceable in promuting his own alfuirs. With | 
this view, after the Parhame ot had approved 
of the intended expedition, and grant da supply 
to carry it on, he eaused the chitf commana 
to be given to his brother, the Duke of ¢ am 
bridge, who with his army composed of Eng lisis 
and Gascons, remained for a considerabie tne 
with the king of Portugal at Lisbon. Phe 
news of their arrival proved of nself suficient 
to cause the Castilians to retreat. 

One of the most renowned knights in the 
army of the Duke of Cambriige, both for 
valor and courtesy, was Sir Jolin Sounder, a 
natural son of Edwara the Black Prince. This | 
knight had already greatly distinguished him- 
self in the wars in France, Flanders, and Spain. 
and now burned with desire to add to bis lav 
rels. He was, therefore, somewhat annoyed 
at the state of inaction in which the English 
ar remained at Lisbon, although he stood 
io bigh favor of the king and duke, and both 
princes took every opportunity of testifying 
the sense which they entertained of his merits. 
Circumstances, however, soon cecurred, which | 
rendered his residence at Lisbon Iess irksome | 
to Sir John Sounder than it had been, and made 
him look forward with uneasiness tu the period 
at which it was tv ter:minate. 

In the palace of the King of Portugal, and 
in attendaoce upon the queen, resided ‘the 
Lady Isabella de Medina, a beautiful and ac- 
complished maiden, who was distantly related 





> principal attractions of the court. This lady 
; had been contracted, much against her inchi- 
‘mation, to Don Guzman, the brother of the 
ing of Castile, and the war which soon 


dered it little less than madness in the Boztish 
| knight tu foster the passion which he felt for 


to his own. 


| furned to the project of his mistress escape from 





- afierwards broke out between that monarch 


| acd ber own sOVereigu, was butled “by ber as j4t lL gesce could be guined respecting his fates 
| the happy means of her deliverance from this 
! 


Ife had been seen in the thickest of the fight, 

erforming prodigies of valor, and it was con- 
sidered but too probable that he had fallen to 
rise no more. When the lapse of time, without 
bringing any information as to his fate, had, in 
the opinion of all, converted this probability 
info a certainty, fsabella saw no longer any 
necessity for keeping ber secret, and reyealed 
to the King the passion which she had enter- 
tained for the unfortunate English knight. 
The monarch chid and pardoned her in the 
same breath, telling her that he scarcely knew 
how to lament the death even of so famous a 
knight, since it had probably saved the royal 
race of Portugal from degradation and dishonur. 
He then added, that her future welfare had 
long occupied bis thoughts, and that he had at 
length fixed upon a bride groom who was her 
equal in birth. 

‘Alas! my liege,’ she exclaimed, ‘ talk not 
to me of nuptials, and of bridegrooms—I have 
no heart to bestow; itis buried in the grave of 
the gallant tnight of England.’ 

‘ Girl,’ said the King sternly, * tallx not thus, 
Thou art the first of thy race who ever. cor- 
rupted the pure stream im thy veins by ming- 
ling it with baser blood; the first too, male or 
female, whoever made effeminate wailing for 
the dead, however beloved, or however fa- 
the palace, and solemmizing their nuptials—till | mous.’ 
at length the knight was su:ninoned to join his ‘1 mourn not for the ignoble and the plebian’ 
comrades in tle field against the Castilians; | she replied; ‘1 moura for the gallant son of 
and the lovers, after exchanging vows of mu- | the most renowned prince in Christendom.’ 
tual fidelity, were compelled to seperate. ‘Child,’ said the monarch, ‘ England may 

Days weeks months rolled on, but neither | well be proud of the fame and memory of Sie 
Sir Jolin nor any intelligence of him reached | John Sounder. Fad his mother’s descent been 
Lisbon. The war which it was expected | as illustrious as his sire’s, bis claim to thy hand 
would have beeu prosecuted with the utmost | should have been preferred to all competitors. 
vigour langnished in an uoaccountable manner. | But for my sake, and for thy country’s, as well 
It was suspected that the King of Portugal | as thy own, thou must let him sleep forgotten 
held secret intelligence with the enemy, and | inhis grave. Tne wounds of Portugal must be 
and the English and Gascon army remained | healed—the discords of Castile must be ap- 
by his express command, totally inactive, at | peased—the English, who bow overrun this 
their quartersin Estremoure and Besiouse, and | country to distress and ravage both nations, 
were expressly probibited from making any | must return to their island. ‘Tomorrow Den 
attack upon the Castilians. The King of Por- | Guzman of Castile will be here, to conclude a 


detested union. 


Sir John Sounder, young, 
gallant and 4 leasing, and amorous, no sconer 
beheld the Lady Isabella, than he became 
deeply fascinated with her charms. Her par- 
ticipation in the royal blood of Portugal, ren 


her. I[llustrious as the arms upon his shield 
denoted him to be, yet the bar of bastardy 
there presente! what appeared to be an insu- 
perable obstacle to the completion of his hap 
piness. Tle, however, had the satisfaction to 
perceive that Isabella did not regard him with 
indifference, and that his society seemed to be 
more th.n ordinarily acceptable to her. It 
was along time betore he found any opportu 
nity fora private interview with her, but that 
opportunity at length occurred. Ile thea dis 
clused to her the secret of his passion, and 
received with rapture a deélaration from her 
lips, that she returned it with an ardour equal 
Their interviews now became freqnent, 
s'thongh, from prudential motives, they kept 
them as secret as possible from the rest of the 
household. The heart of the English knight 
beat with rapture: and his whole thuughts were 





| tugal, moreover neglected to furnish bis allies | treaty between his kingly brother and myself, 


with the stipnlated pay and provisions, so that| and to crave an interview with thee for the 
their camp resounded with expressions of anger | for the purpose of renewing tbat nuptial treaty 
and discontent. At length, intelligence arri-| which the war between two kingdoms, now so 
ved at Lis¥on, that the English, becoming | happily about to terminate, bas so long inter- 
weary of their quiescent si(uation, had, not-| rupted. Treat him as bis worth and dignity 
withstanding the King’s commands, attacked | deserve, and as you value your place in my 
and beaten the Castilians in several desperate | favour.’ 

skirmishes; had taken the castle of Fighiere,} As the King left her apartment, Ise.bella 
and even menaced the city of Seville, in which | renewed her vows of fidelity tothe memory of 
the King of Castile had fixed bis head-quartert. | her knight, living or dead. The next day the 
In one of these skirmishes, however, a small} Prince of Castile sought and obtained the in. _. 
band of English had been surrounded by a very | terview which he desired. He was young, 
superior ferce, and either cut to pieces or car-| handsome, accomplished, and Isabella could 
ried prisoners into Seville. Sir John Sounder| not hate him. A second,interview took place 
was engaged in this encounter, but no certain | and she thought, that had she never known her 
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former lover, she might possibly have loved 
him. This was quickly followed by a third, 
and she remembered that the English k vight 
was dead, and that the Castilian prince was 
living. Pressed by the importunities of her 
lover, impelled by the commands of the king, 
and forbidden but feebly, by the dictates of 
her own heart, she at length gave her consent 
to the proposed arrangement, and a day was 
fixed for the celebration of her nuptials with 
Don Guzman of Castile. 

In the mean time the news of the treaty 
between two kings of Castile and Portugal 
reached that part of the English army, which 
was encainped at Besiouse, and was received 
there with the utmost indignation and surprise. 
Their pay had been fora long time in arrears, 
nor had any notifications been made to them 
of the negotiations between the Kings. <At 
first they were disposed to disbelieve the intel- 
ligence, but thearrival of orders to release their 
prisoners, and the return of sueh of their own 
countrymen as had been captureil by the ene- 
my, soon confirmed it. Among the latter was 
Sir John, who was received with a shout of 
exultation and wonder by his comrades, they 
having mourned for hin as one numbered with 
the dead. 

‘Gallant Knights,’ he said, ‘ this news con- 
cerns us all, but me especially; the ingrate 
King of Portugal wonld sacrifice my affianced 
bride on the altar of his treachery.-One decis- 
ive step would restore us all to our rights.’ 

¢ Name it, name it! noble Knight, exclaimed 
bis comrades. 

¢ The city of Lisbon,’ be said, ‘is now un- 
guarded and 1eposing insecurity, relying on 
this dis!:onorable peace for immunity alike from 
its enemies and its allies. The marriage be 
tween the Lady Isabella and Don Guzman is to 
take place three days hence, and unless that 
accursed event be prevented, we shall be ex- 
pelled by the joint forces of the kings from the 
soil, and forced to return to Englaod dishonour- 
ed and unrewarded. We are here, five 
hundred archers and as many spears. Gallants 
of England and Gascony, what hinders us 
marching on Lisbun?—we shall reach it by 
nightfall on the day of the intended nuptials. 
Myself will penetrate disguised into the palace 
while you prepare to force the city gates when 
you hearmy bugle sound. Said | weil, gallants, 
said | well?’ 

A murmur of unanimous acquiescence and 
applause fullowed the interrogatory with which 
the knight concluded his address. 

¢ Form then,’ he added, ‘a strict union among 
yourselves: hoist the pennon of St. George, and 
declare yourselves friends to God, and enemies 
to the world; for if we make not ourselves 
feared, we cannot have any thing.’ 

‘ By my faith,’ said Sir Wm. Helmon ‘ ye say 
well, and we will do it!’ 

The pennon of St. George was then hoisted 
amidst deafening acclamations.—The Solciers 
crowded around the national standard, uttering 
loud siiouts of exultation and defiance. 

In the mean time, great and splendid were 
the preparations which were made at Lisbon to 
celebrate the nuptials of the Lady Isabella and 
Don Guzman. On the appointed evening, all 
the apartments_of the palace were one blaze 
of splendour and magnificence. The tables 
groaned beneath the weight of the rarest and 
most deliciougwiands and all the rich and noble 
of the kingdom were assembled under the 

royal roof. Ia the principle saloon were gath 
ered together the munarch, the bride and 
bridegroom, the prelate who was to perform 
the nuptial ceremony, an:! the more distin- 
tinguished of the guests, Here the song and 





the dance delighted the ears and employed the 
limbs of all. A celebrated pvet and minstrel 
was present, who charmed his auditors by the 
exquisite manoer in which he sang and ac. 
companied himself on the harp; both song and 
tune being of his composition. 

The applause which succeeded the poet’s 
song was astounding, and the company of both 
sexes were standigg up to comply with the 
mandate at its conclusion, when astern solemn 
voice at the other end of the room, uttered the 
following lines to the same tune: 


‘Sir Koight, couch thy lance, to humble the 
pride 

Of the treacherous bridegroom and the fair 
false bride; 

Holy friar, I crave of thee 

Tby curse upon falsehood and perjury. 

Forester, truth to the woodlands is fed, — 

Here fraud and inconstancy dwell instead: 

Haste all from the bridal, haste away, 

Ere the rebeck is tuned to a sterner lay,’ 


The consternation which this unexpected 
incident occasioned was indescribable. All 
heard the voice, but none could tell whence it 
proceeded. The company, in general, split 
into little, and each was enquiring of his neigh- 
bor what each man _ was anxious to learn of 
him. The bride turned pale, and the king 
was engaged in anxious whispering with those 
around him. At length Don Guzman, shaking 
off the stupor which his surprise had occasion- 
ed, stood up and said, * Let him, whosoever he 
may be, who, contrary to the laws of courtesy 
and honour, has disturbed the peace of this 
fair meeting, come forward, if he dare, and 
meet the vengeance of Guzman of Castile!’ 

‘ That dare I,’ said a voice from the quarter 
of the room whence the interruption had pro- 
ceeded. 

A tall figure approached enveloped in a 
black cloak. The cloak was quickly thrown 
aside, and exhibited the features of Sir Jobn 
Sounder. 

An expression ofsurprize burst from a hun- 
dred yoices. The bride hid her face in her 
hands, and sunk into the arms of her attendants 
the bridegroom drew his sword, but his hand 
seemed paralyzed with wonder, while the 
king gazed on in astonishment, and advanced 
towards the English knight with looxs in which 
surprise and displeasure were blended. 

‘Don Guzman of Castile, | am here to defy 
with life and limb.’ 

The Castilian’s hand grappled his sword, and 
advanced towards the English knight, ‘teware? 
malapert,’ he said,’ * beware how you provoke 
the wrath of Guzman of Castile.’ 

‘I fear nought but iofamy and dishonour,’ 
returted the koight. ‘1 claim the hand and 
heart of this fair maiden, plighted to me by a 
thousand sacred vows, confirmed by a thousand 
chaste embraces, and remembered by at least 
one heart amidst battle and amidst sickness, 
in famine and in captivity, in suffering and in 
solitude and here!’ 

‘Patience! patience, good Sir.’ said the 
King, ‘and listen to me. The lady Isabella 
is the afianced bride of Guzman. Yon colours,’ 
pointing to the other end of the apartment, 
where the banneis of Portugal and Castile wa 
ved together, ‘ which have so long flouted each 
other in the hostile field, are now unfurled in 
amity, and this union will cement still more 
firmly the auspicious peace which has just 
been concluded!’ 

‘Perish that inglorious peace!’ said the 
Knight‘ and Heaven forfend that unholy union 
should take place! At Jeast,() king! the rights 








of English knights and warriors must be res- 
pected, let yonder banners be twiged together 
as closely as ye please.’ 

‘Speak reverently of the banners, haugity 
Englishman,’ said Don Guzman; or tell me 
what standard dare be unfurled in opposition 
to them?’ 

‘The pennon of St. George!’ said the knight 
in a voice of thunder. Then stamping on the 
floor, he drew a bugle from his bosom, and 
blew a note which the palace reverberated, 
This note’was soon echoed from without. The 
clash of sabres and the trampling of horses 
were then heard, followed by a shout of ‘A 
Sounder! a Sounder! the pennon of St. George! 
and immediately afterwards the gates of the 
palace were burst open, anda body of armed 
men, over whose head floated the English 
banner, forced themselves into the royal pre- 
sence. 

‘Ha!’ said the King, ashe recognized tha 
English knights and commanders among the 
iutruders, ‘ what means this?’ : 

‘Sire,’ said Sir William ct 
and private grievances have alike competed 
us to intrude, somewhat perhaps unwelcomely 
into your majesty’s presence. Since our ar- 
rival in this country, we have had neither loan 
nor payment from you; whoever wishes to 
obtain the love and service of men in arms 
must pay them betterthan you have hitherto 
done, the neglect of which we have sometime 
taken to heart; for we know not on «hom we 
depend, and have thrown the blame, as it turns 
out, most unjustly on our leader, the princely 
Duke of Cambridge. “Now know fora truth 
that we will be paid our full pay, and if you 
will not pay us, we must pay ourselves from 
your country.’ 

The bluot bearing of the English captain 
seemed to disconcert the monarch alittle. ‘It 
is but just, sir Knight,’ he said, after a mo- 
ments silent reflection, that‘ you should be 
paid; but you have displeased me by making 
excursions against the Castilians contrary to 
my orders, and ata moment that | was endea- 
vouring to bring about a peace with them. 
Within fifteen days at least, however, ye shall 
be fully satisfied. My royal truth and honour 
do | pledge thereto’ 

‘But, sire,’ continued Sir William ‘ Eng- 
lisbmen in arms cannot be insensible to the 
grievances endured by a gallant comrade, and 
the durance and violence in which a fair dam- 
sel is held. Sir Guzinan of Castile, we entered 
this land your enemies; but we expected to 
have encountered a generous chivalrous foe; 
not one who wars upon the affections of fair 
damsels, and lends himself to the iniraction of 
holy plighted vows.’ 

‘Nor shall your expectations be disappoint- 
ed, sir Kniglt,’ said Don Guzman. ‘* If this 
fair lady’s hand be not bestowed upon*me as 
freely as the winds of Heaven breathe teir 
blessings on the rose, Irenounce it, and Hea- 
ven prosper the more fortunate knight upon 
whom it shall be so bestowed.’ 

A murmur of applause burst from the lips of 
all. The king looked uneasy and displeased, 
but seemed unwilling to be outstripped, in the 
race of generosity and courtesy.  ‘ Speals, 
Isabella,’ he said, ‘it is for thee to make thy 
choice between the brother of the Castilian 
king and a wandering English knight, who 
has risen this day from his grave to disturb the 
evening festivities.’ 

‘Then here does my choice rest,’ said the 
lady, rushing into Sir John Sounder’s arms. 
‘ Pardon, gallant knight, my fickleness: but I 
thought that thou wert dead, and importunitios 
aud commands were not spared ot force me 
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into a union with thy rival.” * Now Heaven's 
blessing reward thee, sweet Isabella!’ said the 
knight, kissing the fair forehead of the lady. 
‘Return, to these arms, dearer to this heart 
than ever. $ 

* Princes, and lords, and knights,’ said Sir 
William Helmon, ‘then our purpose in ma- 
king this evening’s entertainment is accom. 
plished. Sir John Sounder, hasten with us to 


see your fair bride to our prince, and let 


ortugal, aud Castile, and Hurupe know, that 
insult and injury must not be offered with 
impunity to those who fight under the pennon 
of St. George.’ 

Thus saying, the Englishman left the as- 
tounded mouarch. Their pay was punctually 
received at the period stipulated: and then, 
seeing Bechance of being able to disturb the 
peace concluded between Castile and Portu- 
gal, they returned to England where Sir Jubo 
presented his fair bride at Court, where she 
was rvceived into great favor by the king, and 
his newly married queen, Aone, the sister of 
the Emperor Wencelaus. 





MARCH oF IMPROVEMENT.—The State of 
Ohio, comparatively but a few years since, 
presented tothe eye of the emigrant the un- 
cheering dspect of one vast unbroken wilder- 
ness ‘The footsteps of civilization, no longer 
ago than 1787, bad nof intruded upon the then 
woody plaius of the red men, unless we except 
a feeble seitlethent or two, previously made op 
the banks ofthe Onio river, by a few wander- 
ers from France. Nothing less than a sincere 
love ofcivil liberty could have induced, at so 
early a period, these volatile Frenchinen to 
abandon their own native land of the vive, and 
settle farin the west, ia the bosom of an alinost 


a4 interminable forest, uoprotected trom the ea- 


croachments of savage cruelty. But they 
selected a very beautiful spot, in a delightful 
portion of the country, embracing ail the 
scenic varieties of river and rivulet, swelling 
bill and sloping dale. 

The Ohio Company and a few adventurers, 
in the course of the year ubove mentioned, ar- 
rived from New England. ‘They were the 
first piuneers of the country, and with them 
commenced the grand march of improvement 
in Ohio. Their enterprise and industry, how- 
ever had scarcely secured them the neccessary 
ststenance of life, befure all the horrors and 
calamities of an Indian warfare overtook them, 
darkened their golden prospects, and nearly 
terminated their pioneering labours. Yet the 
proverbial perseverance of a YANKEE emi- 
grant, in the settlement of a new country, 
subdues every difficulty and removes every 
obstacle. The Indian warfare was soon con- 
cluded, and the wilderness began to bud and 
blossom. The Territory, containing a popu- 
lation of about 45 thousand, became a State in 
1802. Only twenty six years have since 
elapsed, arid now the State holds the third rank 
in the. Union, and is supposed to contain 
upwards of one million inbabitauts. In twenty 
six years more, if we may judge from the rate 
of past iggrease, an immense population will 
swarm tls State, excceding the preseat num- 
bers of any two States in the Union. This 
assertion may be deemed extravagant, but 

hoever reviews the past history of Ohio, can- 
not believe it improbable. Commerce has 
already whitened with her thousand sails, the 
navigable waters which almost encircle this 
fertile State, and the bugle echoes through the 
interior, the welcome signals of the passing 
Canal-boat, laden with the staple productions 
‘ofa rich and inexhaustible soil, 
industry has interspersed the wilderness with 
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cultivated fields and flowery meadows. Yet 
the State of Ohio may be said to be still in its 
infancy; although populous towns and even 
cities rear their loity spires upon the same 
plains, where, but a few years since, the red- 
men chased the bounding deer or loitered 
among the the mounds and crumbling forti- 
fications of uoknown ancestry. Thus one 
succession of men follows @pnother, and the 
present flourishing age will in turn, pass away 
and be forgotten with unoumbered years be- 
yond the flood. 





AN IRISH PEDAGOGUE. 
BY T. CROFTON CROKER, ESQ. 

Our attention was arrested by a busy hum, 
proceeding from a-cabin on the road side; and 
we soon discovered it to be what is called a 
hedge school or Kerry College.— Although not 
a Belzoni in stature, by dint of stooping only, 
[ contrived to gain admittance among the in- 
mates; and upon my entrance, the hum of the 
students rebearsing their lessons increased tu 
such a degree that I could scarcely bear, or 
cause to be heard, the salutation which | ad 
dressed to the dread ruler of this learned 
abode. Mr. Lynch followed me, although on 
his part it required a much more considerable 
exertion in the way of depression, to gain ad- 
mittance; but once within there was ample 
room for the tallest man deneath that thatched 
roof, which ‘rose from the low mud walls. This 
roof displayed, stuck between its scraghs and 
theivanes, an ample stuck of coverless Vosters, 
copy books, slates, and gray goose quills, with 
two or three pendant racks, made of the 
branchy fir, fur the benefit of such pupils as 
had either caps or hats to hang upon them. 
he interior of the whule cabin wore a black 
lackered appearance conferred upon it by the 
smoke of many a winter’s fire, the hearth for 
which stood beneath a huge vent, occupying 
the whole breadth of one of the gables. At 
each side of the door wasa little window about 
a foot square. But on the whole Mr. Casey’s 
college was rather a respectable edifice of the 
description; for it could boast two real deal 
forms, and instead of turf benches, there were 
three firs placed along the wall, each supported 
by stones, in order to clevate the students toa 
comfortable sitting height. There was more- 
over a table for the use of writers and cypher- 
ers. Ofall these accommodations Mr. Casey 
seemed not a little proud, as he sat enthroned 
ona rush bottomed chair, which he facetiously 
termed his * Sanctum Sanctorum.’ 

Whisht there, will ye, by’s, and let the gen- 
tleman spuke, roared Mr. Casey, at the same 
time flourishing bis rod of power, by way of 
enforcing his commands. 

You have a good school, Mr. Casey and 
very wel! attended, said Mr. Lynch. 

Why, I may say there is worse to be found 
elsewhere, though ’tis I that say it, that should 
not say it; but "tis nothing to spake about now, 
to what it is in the winter, because why, the 
by’s are minding the harvest and herding the 
cattle on the «mountains: ’tis the busy time 
now, and their faders and muders, God help 
them, can’t spare the childer from the work to 
the darnin. 

I dare say some of your scholars are pretty 
far advanced, saiJ I. 

You ‘shall see, sir, in a minute—Come up 
here you Murty Murphy, and bring with you 
your Voster. 

Ile was a carroty pated boy, dressed in a 
loose frieze coat, sheep-skin breeches, open at 
the knees, and haying neitber shoes nor stock- 











ings, to conceal a pair of well mottled shins, 
the effects of his chimney corner cogitations. 











Having heard Murphy, with a rich brogue, go 
through a sum io the Rule of Three direct, we 
bade farewell to Mr. Casey and his college, 
though strongly urged by him to remain for 
the rading, spilling, and even for the a-b-¢- 
darians. 

The fullowing colloquy, &c. is attributed to 
a teacher of this class: 

Here, by’s, shake a grain of straw along the 
wall for the little girls to sit on—throw your 
turfs in the corner, and bring over my stool 
here close to the fire. I thought I’d tould you 
before, Felix, to bring a sod of turf every 
morning. —Sit cown, sir,—sit down, I say, on 
the floor along with the rest, and get your 
lesson, and dov’t let me see you near the fire 
all this blessed day. Now, by’s, what are you 
after: —Silence!—A-b ab; b a-g hag—Silence! 
—Jem Doherty, wiip the door off the hinges, 
and clap it on this row of sods—there now, 
borrow a bit of chal from Karnahan, ’till } 
write a large hand copy—humn—buz—ba, be, 
bi, bu, buz—Terry Flanagan, come over here 
—Arrah, why don’t you come, sir, when | bid 
you?—See bere, spell me this word —Constan- 
tt-nople—by’s, that’s the name of the Grand 
Turk!—-See what ii is to know navigation—I 
don’t suppose there’s a man in the barony, 
barring myself and the priest, could tell you 
who Constantinople is! 

Upon my word you’re welcome, 

Pray what kept you till'‘now, sir? 
Indeed it was my father, 

He sent me for the cow, sir? 

I would have brought you some fresh eggs, 

But the bens they were not laying, 

Go lung—sit down—l’!! beat you well, 

For | know yeu have been play ing. 

What have you been about this morning?— 
Where's your book?—take off your hat, you 
dunce, take it off—stand up in the corner— 
keep your fingers out of your mouth—Ab, you 
dog, I'll flog you first, and then cut the suwd 
out of you after, so | will—how dare you mitch 
from school?—What kept you I say?— Sir it 
was’ Silence in a moment—how dare you, 
sir, say a word, when I’m spaking? Och, VH 
let your father know the course you carry on 
in.—Sir, 11 was my mother bid me say, she7ll 
be much obiiged to you to come over al dinner 
time.—Put on your hat, Paddy, you're a well 
reared boy, and I’ll make a man of you.—Och, 
your mother, Paddy, is the woman that will 
have luck. Tell her I'll be there as strict as if 
it was a binch warrant—take care how sou go 
across the river, it’s very deep--O, you'll be a 
Bishop yet, Paddy— itll be seen who taught 
you. 

So when I’m late for school, 

The excuse ’twill be my mother, sir: 

And when that one won’t do, 

Vit try and make anagther, sir. 
For my mother is a good man, 

And s0, sir, is my daddy O— 
And ’twill not be my fault 

If I'm not their own Paddy O. 

And how @id you get home yesterday, Pat 
dear, and how is all your very good father’s 
family? Come bere now, and let me see how 
you'll read this little story. A boy w-e-n-t 
went out one day to rob a bird’s nest, but he 
had.not g, gone far, w-h e-n when he met a 
1-i-t-I-e til (that’s little, Paddy) met a little girl 
—Ay; Paddy mind that—if he had been going 
to School, that would not haye happered tohim 
Stick to your book, Paddy, and take care you 
meet no little girls—met a little girl with a jug 
—Thats my pointer—Stand over thére and 
let me see the fire—No, I wont—Silence there, 
silence, I say, or ll be the death of ye all— 
buzz—buzz—hum. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING 
IN No. 50. 

We were unable to give a description of the 
engraving which accompanied our last week’s 
No. of the Souvenir in tine for insertion; and 
even now, owing to the illness of two of the 
workmen attached to the office, which threw 
more business than was pleasant on our sboul- 
ders, we are so pressed for time as to be unable 
to furnish a minute account of the celebrated 
Desert of the Grand Chartreuse. 

It ‘is situated in the province of Dauphiny, 
about 8 miles from Grenoble, and the Grand 
Chartreuse at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, was one of the mast celebrated 
monasterries in France. 

The monks who inbabited it were remark- 
able for their skill in the mechanic arts, and, 
unlike the paitern set them in other religious 
houses, they spun and wove their own cloath- 
ing. We are not aware whether this romantic, 
and certainly interesting building out-lived 
the ravages of the modern Goths, as it seems 
entirely to have escaped the attention of recent 
travellers. 

If we shail however, be able to meet with an 
able and detailed account, we shall take plea- 
sure in a future number to lay it before our 
readers. 

Fear is often taken for condescension, and 
forbearance for pusillanimity. 

Prejudice, ike a flaw in a mirror, presents 
objects in distorted forms. 

To scold servants at their work, is not the 
best way to increase their diligence, 

Doubts should not excite contention, but 
ingu'ry- 





GOVERNOR PENN. 

In 1669, Governor Penn, when ia Pennsyl- 
vania was informed of sume choice land, not 
included in his former purchase of the Indians. 
He caused inquiry to be made of the chiels 
whether they would sell it to him. They repli- 
ed that they did not wish to part with that 
jand, as the bones of their fathers and mothers 
were lying there: but still to please their father 
Onas they would sell some of it. For a cer- 
tain quantity of English goods they agreed to 
sell hin as much land as one of his young men 
could walk round in a day; * beginning at the 
great river Coaquanoc,” now Kensington, 
“and ending at the great river Kallapingo,” 
now Bristol. #The bargain being made, a 
young Faglishman much accustomed to trayel- 
ling was selected to Jay out the land. His 
walk both astunished and mortified the Indians. 
When they come for their pay, the governor 
perceived dissatisfaction in their countcuances, 
and asked the cause,’ 

They replied that the young man had cheat 
ed them. 

Ah, how can that be? said William Penn, 
was it not of your own choosing that the 
grouad should be measured in this way? 

True, replied the Indians, but the white 
brother made tvo big a walk. 

Some of Penn’s commissioners became 
waim, and said that the bargain was a fair 
one—that the Indians ought to stand to it, and 
if not to be compelled. 

Compelled! replied the governor, how are 
they to be compelled! Don’t you see, Mis 
points to murder! Then turning to, the Indians 
with a smiling countesance he said to them— 
Well, if you have given too much land for the 
goods first agreed on, huw much move will do? 

With this the Indians appeared much pleas 
ed, aud imeptioned ihe oumber of yards olf 
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cloth and fish hooks with which they would be 
satisfied. These were given, when the Indians 
shook hands with the governor and retired 
smiling and happy. The Indians being gone 
Willian Penn looked around on his friends, 
and thus exclaimed—‘O what a sweet and 
cheap thing is charity! Mention was just made 
of compelling thege poor creatures to stick to 
their bargain; thafis in plain English to fight 
and kill them—and all about a little piece of 
land!” 

This account is the substance of the story as 
related in Weems’ life of William Penn. Itis 
so characteristic of that remarkable man, that 
there can be little doubt of its. genuineness or 
authenticity. 

Ilow happy it would have been for the early 
settlers of all American colonies—and how 
happy for the numerous tribes of aborigines, 
had all our ancestors possessed the pacific po 
licy of Governor Penn! How much anxicty 
and distress, and how many hundreds world 
have been saved. 











EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 


ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 





PINLADELPHIA, JUNE 17, 1628. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


With great reluctance we have been obliged 
to postpone the remainder of the tale of the 
‘Wife of Seven husbands,’ til our next—the 
copy from which we print, was abducted from 
the office, we should say unaccountably, had 
we not more than one imp who delights in 
mischief in our emplov, but we shall watch 
more closely in future, and if we find who ts 
guilty shall endeavour to suit the punizhisent 
to the oilence. 


The friend wko sent us a beautiful impres- 
sion of a copper-plate (with the figures fi'ty 
dollars at each end) will please accept our 
thanks—it is a sight which seldom greets our 
eyes—indeed we had torub them to know if it 
was reality or a dream—but though elated to 
find we have it certainly—we will accept those 
not quite so valuable. 





The mail a few days ago brought us the 
Milledgeville Statesman and Patriot—being 
the first number receired—it contains a flat 
tering notice of the Souvenir—altho’ we are 
conscious it is pot entirely just, will induce us 
to exert ourselves still more to render it all its 
patrons can desire. The proprietor not having 
been regularly initiated into the printing basi 
ness has laboured under difficulties which 
tnose only who have experienced them can 
appreciate, but, by employing none but the 
best workmen, aud by constant attention he 
can now assure his patrons that the succeed- 
ing numbers shall be better printed than any 
that preecded them. 





A gentleman asked another, ‘what is the 
meaning of the term, a suit in chancery,’ re- 
ceived for an answer, that ‘it was a great 
chance if you were lucky enough to gaia any 


i thing by it.’ 








STEAM FRIGATE FULTON. 
DREADFUL EXPLOSION. 


Our city was astounded last evening by the 
appalling intelligence of the destruction of the 
Steam Frigate Fulton, at the Navy. Yard, 
Brooklyn, and the kiiling and wounding of a 
great uumber of men by the explosion of the 
powder magazine. 

The Fulton has, ever since the war, been 
occupied as a receiving ship, and was moored 
within (wo hundred yards of the shore. The 
magazine was in the bow of the ship, andgon- 
tained, at the time of the explosion, but three 
barrels of damaged powder. The explosion 
was not louder than that produced by the dis- 
charge of a single cannon: and many, persons 
in the Navy Yerd supposed the report to have 
proceeded from such a source, until they saw 
the immense colutnn of smoke arising from the 
vessel. Others about the yard saw the masts 
rising into the air before the explosion, and 
immediately after the air was filled with frag- 
ments of the vessel. 

The Fulion is a complete wreck, the bow 
being destroyed nearly to the water, and the 
whole of this immense vessel, whose sides were 
more than four feet thick, and ell ether parts 
uf corresponding strength—is now lying an en- 
lire heap of ruins, burst asunder iu all parts, 
and aground at the spot. where she was moored. 
Although she was but two bun@red yards from 
the Navy Yard, and many vessels vear her, 
not one of them received the least damage; nor 
was the bridge which led froin the shore to the 
Fulton at all injured. There were attached 
to the Fulton, by the roll of the ship, 143 per- 
sons; and at the time ef the explosion, there 


| were supposed to have been on buurd the vessel 


aboul sixty persons, # j 

It happened, fortunately, that sixty-twomen 
formerly attached to the frigate, were drafted 
ov ‘Luesday, and had proceeded to Norfolk, to 
furm part ot tle crew of the frigate Constella- 
lion, Low on the eve of departure for a foreign 
station. The baud, seventeen in number were 
op shore. 

This dreadful accident was occasioned by 
the Gunner’s guing into the magazine, to pro- 
cure powder to fire the evening gun. We un- 
Jerstand that he was a man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and ha: just been appointed 
to that office; the old Gunucr baving been dis. 
charged the day before. He was desired by 
Luicut. Breckenridge to be cautious with the 
light, and to place tin the location invariably 
provided lor it, on such occasions, viz. behind 
a reflecting glass in the partition thro’ which 
the rays of hght are throwa. It is supposed 
he had been carcless i tits particular, and 
baving carried the candle into the magazine, 
some of ils sparks were cou:tmunicated to the 
powder, but as he is among the dead, nothiog 
certain upon this point can ever be known. 
Lieut. Mull states, that the necessary pre- 
cautions had beeo taken for opening the Ma- 
gazing, and a sentinel placed at the batch be- 
tore he left the deck, and that after being ia 
ihe ward room some twenty wio » the ex- 
plosion took place. 

At the time of the explosion, the officers 
were dining ion the ward room, The lady of 
Lieut. Breckenridge, and the son of Lieut. 
Platt, a lad of abuut nine years old, were 
guests, and qne account says both were slighty 
wounded. Com. Chauncey, with the com- 
mander of the frigate, Captain Newton, left 
her only afew minutes before the explusion; 
the former having been on board on a visit of 
1uspechion, 

The escape of Midehipman Eckford scema 
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to have been almost miraculous. 


‘When Com. | corn, turned out, of a public house at three 


Chauncy (who was one of the first to reach | o’clock on a Sunday afternoon, being church 


the vessel) got on board, the first object he 
saw was young Exckford hanging by one of his 
legs between the gunodeck, whither he had 
heen forced by the explosion. A jack screw 
was immediately procured, by means of which 
the deck was raised, and he was extricated 
from his perilous sitwation. 


The room in which the officers were dining | 
was situated about midships. The whole com- | 
pany at the table were forced, by the concus- | 
sion, against the transom, with sich violence | 


as to break their limbs and otherwise cut and 
bruise them in a shocking manner. 


The bodies of the dead and wounded were | 
brought on shore as soon as circumstances | 


would permit. The former, after being re- 
cognized, weie put into cofiins. 
were carried to the Hospital of the Navy Yard, 
nod every attention paid to them. 


that it was difficult to recognize them. All 
the physicians cf Brooklyn, and several from 


this city, proffered their services, which proved | 


very acceptable. 

The scene, even this morning, al the Navy 
Yard, is distressing beyond description. In- 
deed to attempt a description of such a spec- 
tacle, at the very moment when our feelings 
are harrowed up toa painful degree by the 
shocking reality, seems too revolting to be 
undertaken. We mizht speak of the wounded 
living, and the mangled dead, and of the frag - 
ments of bodies blown to pieces, mingled 
among the broken relics of the ship—but such 
particulars may better be left to the reader’s 
iMagination. 

When we left the Navy Yard at 11 o’clock, 
only five men were unaccounted tor. These 
have doubtless perished, either by drowning, 
or by being crushed among the tiinbers. 

The interment of the bodies of the seamen, 
&c. was to take place at half past one o’clock 
this day—that of Licut Breckenridge at 6 0’- 
clock this afiernoon.—N. Y. Com. An. 

The Richmond Enquirer informs us that our 
Ministers to Loudon and Paris will probably 
gail about the Ist of July. The intention of 
the Govergment is tosend out Messrs. M:Lane 
and Rives in the same vessel—the Constella- 
tion. Sheis now at Norfolk, and ordered to 
be put in immediate readiness for that service. 





LivinG on sTeE4AM.—There are probably 
thousands at the present day, who do fora short 
time live by slerming. Steam has a marvel- 
Jous proper effect, in propelling Railroad 
carriages,sea dwellings,quills and tongues; and 
not unaptly doth it propel common sense from 
the brain of the steamee. Steam signifieth to 
the busy house-wife that her tea liquid has 
altained a sufficient degree of torridity: and 
when the debtor, being dunned, declines, he 
adduces as a reason, that he cannot raise the 
sieam. Our countryman Perkins maketh it an 
cagine most potent, thereby propelling -show- 
ers of tron rain with a marvelous felicity of 
passage, from itscradle of clouds. But some 
deciple of Ude, in Paris has carried the appli- 
cation of steam to its maximum of perfection. 
He has offered to feed five hundred people for 
twosous a head, by means of the steam arising 
from his stews, soups, and pastries. He states 
that he can by this ineans live eight days with- 
out eating. 

ose 
_ Decency.—A friend was ear-wilness to the 
fellowing suliquy, of a devotee of Sir Barley- 


The latter | 


The bodies 
of the dead were shockingly mangled; their | 
features distorted, and so much blackened, | 





time; ‘I say itsa hardship—very great hard- 
ship (hiccup. ) 
cup.) 


It isa christian country? (hic- 
}t would serve them right now. if I 


were to goto church and disturb them( hiccup) 
But no [ am too much a lover of (hiccup) 
| decency!’ and here he rolled into the kennel. 


























{From La Belle Assemblee. } 
FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1829. 


Opera pRess.—A dress of cherry-coloured 
satin, with a broad bem round the border of the 
skirt, headeg by a cordon of gold. The corsage 
ala Sevigne encircled round the waist by a 
gold cord, finished in chain work, whence de- 
pend, just below the top of the broad hem, two 
gold tassals. The sleeves are short and full, of 
the same material as the dress; they are cover- 
ed by Persian draperies of white blond, and 
surmounted by a frill of blond on each shoulder. 
The coiffeure consists of a hat of black satin, 
with three short white feathers placed under 
the brim. on the right side: the other part of 
the bat is adorned with white plumage, and 
puffs of black sattin ribbon. The ear-pendanis 
are of fincly-carved red coral. 

Private Conxncerr Dress—A dress of 
white crape, with a broad hem at the border, 
finished by a row of gold cordons, en boutons. 
The body is made en gerbe, with full short 
sleeves; and the waist is encircled by a white 
satin belt, anda double falling frill surrounds 
the tucker partofthe bust, of crape, in points. 
he hair is arranged in the Chinese style, and 
is surmounted by a bouquet of full-blown Pro- 
vence roses; two rows of gold beads furm an 
oblique bandeau, across the forehead, and com- 
plete the bead-dress. The ear-peudants are 
of gold, exquisitely wrought. 











DinneRk Dress —A dress of either spring- 
green, or etherial blue crape, ornamented at 
the border io irregular chevron waves of a 
darker shade, trimmed with narrow. blond. 
These ornaments are placed at the head of a 
broad hem, ia two rows the chevrons lying obli- 
quely, in different directions. The body is ala 
Roxalane with sleeves, short and full, and a 
mancberon, formed of a frill of blond, is placed 
on cach shoulder. The hair is arranged a la 


Naia‘d, and adorned with bandeau, of gold; and | 


gold arrows are placed amongst the bows on 
the summilof the head. The ear peudants are 
of wrought gold. 





Eventne Dress.—A dress of pink or amber 
Organdy, embroidered with white floize silk 
on the points of an Vandyke border, which are 
long and very sharp pointed: the pattern so 
worked, cousists of delicate sinall lowers. The 
corsage is a la Roxalane, with white crape 
sleeves, ala Mameluke, with mancherons, en 
coquilles, of the same material and celour as 
the dress. ‘The bead-dress is a beret of crape, 
the same colour as the robe, and has ribbou 
orpaments, cutin pointed and jagged leaves, 
forming full rosettes under the brim; the crown 
is ornamented in the same manner, with the 
points, of the ribbous extending over the brim 


‘common pian of salting it. 





on the left side. The ear pendants are of 
wrought gold, and the bracelets are gold, fas- 
by a cameo head. 





A Leipzig professor has published a work, 
in which he proves that the earth is hollow— 
the entrance to it in Poland—and that within,,. 
there are fire, water, air, amphibious animals, 
fish, insects, birds, quadrupeds, and men; and 
he even describes the details of the subterra- 
nean life they lead. 





A French paper says, ‘ a discovery has been 
made by the Mayer of St. Antonin, depart- 
ment of Jarn and Garonne, of a simple pro- 
cess, without the employment of any unw hole- 
some substance, by which meat may be dried 
till it is as hard as wood cr horn. This method 
of preserving an*mal food fur long voyages is 
believed to be infinitely preferable to the 
The dried meat 
is cooked in the usual way, and is found very 
juicy and savoury.’ 





We often Lave Irish bulls, as if the natives 
of the Emerald Isle were the only ones that 
made blunders, as a preof (to the contrary, we 
take the fullowing—a Dutch playmate of ours, 
some twenty five years ago—boasting of their 
field of corn, said, ‘it grew so well he was 
afraid they would not haye any nubbins 
(stumpy ears) to feed their pigs with next 
winter. 

The late Judge Henn, of the Irish courts, 
was a manof mild manners, but he could be 
occasionally roused. Ow a trial, some allusion, 
on the part of the attorney, irritated him, and 
he gave (he fellow a severe trimming, much to 
the satisfaction of the bystanders. ‘ Did you 
ever,’”’ said a barrister to the well known Leo- 
nard Mackually, ‘*see a rogue handled in 
better style? and yet he seemed not tofeel! it.” 
“Custom is every thing, my dear;” was the 
answer; ‘if you were a wnarried man like bim, 
you would be trained to it. Lie was only hen- 
pecked.” 








MARRIAGES. 





On the 10t! inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, 
Mr. John Buaoner, w ii:ce Sarah Hewson, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. €. 
Potts, Mr. Alexander Marshiel, to Miss Jane 
Johnston, both of Southwark. 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, 
Mr. William Lewis, to Miss Zillah Owen, both 


| of Bucks county, Penn. 








DEATHS. 


*Fear not the tomb! 
To those who feel that youth survives 
The Joys that youthful feeling gives 
It wears no face of gtoomm. 
It isa quiet peaceful home 
Fer those wt thro’ !‘fe’s sad waste roam 
Where o’er the painful care word breast 
Spring dawers bleom,’ 





Suddenly, on the morning of the 8th instant, 
Hanuah Lownes, daughtegof David Lownes, 
in the 24th year of her age. 

Qn Saturday evening last, Giles Rs M'Dow- 
ell, in the 38th year of his age. 

On Frilay afieruoon, the 5th instant, Mr. 
Jona W. Schiveley, ia the @dth year of. bi 
age. 
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ESCAPE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
FROM LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 
By Miss Berger. 


The Castle of Lochleven has been long 
mouldering in decay; the strength of those 
compact round towers, which so often repelled 
the English invader, bas yielded to time; the 
steep stone stairs leading to the state apart- 
ments have been transported, for the purpose 
of constructing dykes, to the opposite shore; 
even the chamber occupied by Mary Stwart is 
with difficulty to be distinguished ia the sur- 
rounding mass of ruins. The lake alone, with 
the exception of the few scattered habitations\ 
erected ov its banks which disturb not the faith 
of historicai associations, presents the same 
aspect that it wore in other days; and we may 
spare a glance to the roof where the too early 
lamented poct, Michacl Bruce first saw the 
light, without losing the pleasurable cc ascious- 
ness of reality with which we linger on the 
spot where Mary landed after her mem rable 
escapefrom, Lochleven—that critical moment, 
the most agitated, perhaps the happiest, of ber 
calamitous existence. 

It is natural that the lovers of Scottish his- 
tory should approach these desolated walls 
with the expectativn of discovering some local 
illustrations of the mouraful scenes which in 
1566, were here exhibited, and which form in 
amanner the prelude to Mary’s tragedy.—But 
although tradition directs our attention to the 
turret in which the Queen was lodged with 
Catharine Kennedy, the only female attendant 
who had beeo permitted to accompany her, 
the filling up of the outline must be left to the 
erudition or the fancy of the spectator. We 
look in vain for some vestige of the place in 
which the outraged Queen was despoiled of the 
ensigns of, her sovereigaty; struggling with 
Lindsay’s ruffian grasp, she subscribed, un- 
read, the fatal deed of abdication, and became 
acypher in Scotland. Itis for the poet only 
to describe the embowered window under 
which Murray stood—the last time that he 
exchanged with her an affectionate farewell— 
when weeping on his neck, and melting with 
parental tenlerness, she earnestly implored 
him to protect and cherish that child, who had 
been made the innocent instrument of his 
mother’s degradation. No vestige remains of 
the royal canopy which, with mock respect, 
Was suspended from the bed in which Mary 
lay, surrounded by female spies, and sometimes 
ruder centinels, whom the rigor of ber unkind, 
ungrateful brother had authorized to watch 
and control her movements. 

But, if the relics of Mary’s captivity have 
perished, memorials of her escape are not 
wanting; 2nd, after the lapse of more than two 
hundred and fifty years, we are enabled to 
trace her steps, to observe, and in a manner 
almost to witness, the progress of her deliver- 
ance. The foriress of Lochleven situated, as 
is well known, in Kinrosshire, was a place of 
considerable strength, and at an early period 
had resisted many attacks of English invaders. 
The adventurous enterprise of the brave de 
Vipont, who with four gallant knishts, by a 
masterly mancuvre bad compelled Sir Jolin 
de Harling to raise the siege and return to 
Engiand, had been celebrated more than two 
centuries, when the castle came into the pos- 
session of Sir bert Douglass, who had 
espoused the repndiated mistress of James the 
fifth, the haughty lady, Margaret Erskine, 
mother of the regent Murray and according to 


her own testimony, the lawful unacaowledged | 


wife of the King of Scotland. Absurd as were 








these pretensions, they were not without abet- 
tors and defenders amung Marray’s professed 
partisans; but the arrogance of the lady’s man- 
ners rendered her generally unpopular; nor 
was it without reason that Mary conceived for 
her an aversion, which she never betrayed to 
any individual in Scotland. After the defec- 
tion of the royal army at Carberry hill, and the 
frightful indignities to which she had been 
subjected at Edinburgh; the delinquencies of 
lady Margaret ceased to be regarded; and it is 
probable that Mary, with her wonted facility 
in believing all she wished, allowed herself to 
calculate on receiving friendly offices from the 
mother of Lord Murray; who soon perceived 
however, that mothing prevailed with this im- 
perious dame like gold; and that by chioking 
a full purse, or displaying yewels which were 
indirectly offered to her acceptance, she should 
best enforce attention from her venal hostess. 
Her next step was to win ber nominal guardian 
Sir William Douglass; but his pusillanimity 
bafled her persuasions, and though vot less 
mercenary than bis mother, nor more humane, 
he was too wary to hazard the displeasure of 
the regent, whom he rather feared than loved. 
for the doubtful chance of establishing the 
supremacy, and earning the gratitude of the 
Queen of Scotland. 

His younger brother George was of a nature 
more susceptible of generous sympathies— 
from him Mary won pity by her tears; she 
obtained his friendship by her confidence, and 
he engaged in her cause, with impassioned 
zeal; but his first attempt for relief miscarried, 
aod served but to furnish pretects for treating 
the Queen with greater rigor. ‘Help me,’ 
she wrote to Catharine de Medicis, ‘ help me 
speedily or I shall perish in this place.’ At 
thismomeot Mary saw herself bereaved of her 
only friend. George had been expelled from 
the castle; but he left in it another youth, 
equally devoted to the Queen’s cause and more 
able to sustain it. This new champion was a 
Stripling of seventeen, an orphan kinsman of 
the house of Douglass, and entirely dependent 
on the bounty of his powerful clansman. No 
latent ambition kindled the zeal that glowed 
within his breast—he was humble and obscure; 
no juvenile vanity bad suggested such dreams 
of passion as George Douglass was believed tu 
cherish. His effurts were prompted by pity 
and patriotism: if he failed in his enterprise, he 
might expect to lose his life; and if he snc- 
ceeded, he was sure to lose the friendship of 
the house of Douglass. 

Never was courage more strikingly exem- 
plified; pever was inirepidity more bappily 
blended with prudence, than in this modest 
youth. Convinced that tne boldest course is 
the safest, he resolved, at supper time, in the 
face of the assembled household, to steal from 
the niche in which they were deposited the 
keys of the castie, and to avail himself of the 
succeeding prayers to effect the liberation of 
the queen of Scots. Apprised of his plan thro’ 
the medium of Catharine Kennedy, Mary, on 
the plea of indisposition, refused, the next 
Sunday evening, to rise from her bed: and by 
this mancuvre, she was at length relieved from 
the presence of her odious spies, who gladly 
quitted her for the. supper table. No sooner 
was she freed from their vigilance, than, with- 
out even waiting to change her night clothes, 
she precipitately left the apartment, supported 
by Catharine, who had, however taken the 
precaution tosuspend a shawl from the window 
as the signal of the “enterprise. Softly and 
cautiously the queen descended, equally alarm- 




















ed by imaginary sounds and real silence. At 
the foot of the stairs she paused in an agony of 





suspense—all was still. Without venturing to 
articulate a single word, she counted the min- 
utes that must have elapsed since the critical 
moment when Douglass was to secrete the 
keys. Even then, he had to achieve another 
task almost equally difficult, in withdrawing, 
unnoticed, from the assembled congregation. 
The chances of success were few, the risk 
more immiuent. Another minute passed, and 
suddenly, like the phantom of a dream ap- 
peared the active, though diminutive form of 
William Douglass, at once beckoning the 
fugitives to approach and significantly motion- 
ing to them to observe silence. The Queen 
and Catharine pursued his steps, each gliding 
like a nocturnal spectre till they reached the 
first and most important gate, to which Doug- 
lass presented one of the four large massive 
keys concealed under his cloalk At that 
sound, the queen shuddered, so overwhelming 
was the dread of discovery; but her conductor, 
with perfect coolness, quickly opened, and then 
cautiously relocked the portal. In like man 
ner, he cleared the second gate, and again, in 
spite of the queen’s impatience, observed the 
saine precaution. 


&ta third portal no obstacle occurred; at 
the fourth, the baying of a dug excited in the 
queen such alarin, that she bo souover found 
herself without the walls, thar she darted to- 
wards the boat regardless of the stones which 
bruised her feet, from which, for safety, she 
had put off her shoes, and springing into the 
boat, which had been drawn to the shore, she 
conju:ed Douglass not to lose a aingle moment. 
Having reached the middle of the lake, Doug- 
lass threw from the buat the four heavy keys, 
which impeded its course; meanwhile, Catha- 
tine seized an var, and rowed with ail her 
Sirengtu. But, instead of making for the near- 
est land; Douglass steered towards a more dis- 
tant point, contiguous to the wood, in which 
the fugitives might be sheltered from pursuit. 
With what exultation did he now discover, on 
the margin of the lake, a horse, evidently pre- 
pared to assist their course, and, as was now 
apparent, attended by George Douglass, wha, 
in conjunction with Lord Seaton and Jobn 
Beaton, both included in the sumber of Mary’s 
confidential friends, bad, in different stations, 
reconnvitered the coast.—It were superfluous 
to speak of joy in such a moment; but faint 
were the transports with which “Mary was 
hailed by Lord Seaton to the rapturous emo- 
tions with which the two Douglass’s recipro- 
cated congratulations. With what pride dit 
they convey her Niddry!—with what triumpb 
did they see her lodged in the palace of Ham- 
ilton! 


Thus bappily terminated an enterprise of 
which it was the peculiar feature that none 
suffered by it either in person or fortune:— 
Even George Douglass, afier a temporary 
exile ia France, returned to Scotland, and was 
rewarded with the hand and fortune of a noble 
heiress. Johan Beaton, one of his auxiliaries, 
attached himself to Mary’s service; and little 
William Douglass, as he was called, continued 
in her household, and was one of the individu- 
als mentioned in that last testament which was 
written a few hours before her death, with 
expressions of gratitude and regret. In like 
manner, Catharine Kennedy retained the inti- 
macy with her queen to which she had been 
admitted by participating in her sorrow; aod 
during all her subsequent trials and misfor- 
tunes, Mary was soothed by the presence, or 
sustained by the counsels, of those whose fidel- 
ity and attachment had been approved at 
Lochleven. 
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From the Forget Me Not, 
THE GREEN TAPER. 


Among the unfortunate families of Spanish 
Moriscoes who were furced to quit Spain, in 
1710, there was one of a very rich farmer, who 
owned the Casa del Luendu, or the goblin- 
house. As the object of the government was 
to hurry the Moriscoes out of the country 
without allowing them time to remove their 
property, many buried their money and jewels, 
in hopes of returning from Africa at some future 
period. Muley Hassem, according to our po- 
pular tradition, had contrived a vault, under 
the large zagnan or close porch of his house. 
Distrusting bis Christian neighbors, he bad 
there accumulated great quantities of gold and 
pearls, which, on quitting the country, were 
laid under a spell by another Moriscoe, deeply 
versed in the secret arts. 

The jealousy of the Spaniards, and the se- 
vere penalties enacted against such of the 
exiles as should return, precluded Muley Has- 
sem from all opportunities of recovering his 
treasure. He died, entrusting the secret to 
an only«daughter, who, having grown up at 
Seville, was perfectly acquainted with the spot 
under the charm. Fatima married, and was 
soon left a widow, with a daughter, to whom 
she taught Spanish, hoping to pass her fora 
native of their country. Urged by the ap- 
proach of poverty, which sharpened the desire 
to make use of the secret trusted to her, Fa- 
tima, with her daughter Zulcima, embarked 
on board a corsair, and were landed secretly 
in acove near Huelva. 
tume of peasantry, and having assumed Chiris- 
tian names, both mother and daughter made 
their way to Seville on foot, or by uccasional 
conveyance which offered on the road. To 
avoid suspicion, they gave out that they were 
returning from the performance of avow tua 
celebrated image of the Virgin, near Moguer. 
[ will not tire with details as to the means by 
which Fatina obtained a place for herself and 
daughter, in the family then occupying her 
own paternal house.—Fatima’s constant en- 
deeveurs to please her master and mistress, 
succeeded to the utmost of her wishes; the 
beauty and innocence of Zuleima, then only 
fourteen, needed no studied efforts to obtain 
the affection of the whole family. 

When Fatima thought that the time was 
@ome, she prepared her daughter for the im- 
portant and awiul task of recovering the trea- 
sure of which she bad constantly talked to ber 
since the chiid could understand her meaning. 
The winter came on; the family moved to the 
first floor as usual, and Fatima asked to be 
allowed one of the ground floor rooms for her- 
self and Zuleina.—About the middle of De- 
comber, when the periodical rains threatened 
tomake the Guadalquiver overflow its banks, 
and scarcely a soul stirred out after sun set, 
Fatima, provided with a rope and basket, anx- 
iously waited the hour of midnight to com- 
mence her incantation. Her daughter stood 
trembling by her side, io the porch to which 
they had groped their way in the dark.—The 
large bell of the cathedral cluck, whose sound 
you are well aware has a startling effect in the 
dread silence of the night, tolled the hour, and 
the melancholy peal and supplication followed 
for about two minutes, All was now still ex- 
cept the wind and rain—Fatima, unlocking 
with some difficulty the cold hand of the daugh- 
ter out of hers,—struck a flint and lighted a 
green taper not more than an ioch long, which 
she carefully sheltered from the wind in a 
pocket lantern. The light had scarcelyglim- 
meored on the grouad, when the pavement 





Dressed in the cos-' 


| conscious suffering 





yawned close by the feet of the two females. 
‘‘ Now, Zuleima, my child, the only care of 
my life,’? said Fatima, ‘‘were you strong 
enough to draw me out of the vault where our 
treasure lies, | would not entreat you to hasten 
down by these small perpendicular steps which 
you here sce. Fear not, my lIcve, there is 
nothing below but the gold and jewels deposit- 
ed by my father.”? ‘* Mother,” answered the 
tremulous girl, ‘*I will not break the promise 
I have made you, though I feel as if my breath- 
ing would stop the moment I enter that horri 

ble vault. Dear mother, tie the rope round 
my waist—my hands want strength—you must 
support the whole weight of my body, merciful 
Allah!—my foot slips! Ob! mother, leave me 
not in the dark!” 

The vault was not much deeper than the 
girl’s length; and upon her slippiug from one 
of the projecting stones, the chink of coins 
scattered by her feet, restored the failing 
courage of her mother, ‘‘ There, take the 
basket, child—quick; fill it up with gold—feel 
for the jewels—I must not move the lantern. 
Well done, my love! Another basketful and no 
more. I would not expose you my only child. 
Yet the candle is long enough! fear not;—it 
will buro five minutes—Heavens! the wick 
begins to float in the melted wax—out, out, 
Zuleima!—the rope, the rope! the steps are on 
this side!” 

A faint groan was heard;--Zuleima bad 
dropped in a swoon over the remaining gold. 
At this moment all was dark again;—the dis- 
tracted mother searched for the chasm, but it 
was closed, She beat the ground with her 
feet, and her agony became downright mad 
ness, on hearing the bollow sound returned 
from below. She now struck the flints of the 
pavement Ull ber hands were shapeless with 
wounds; lying on the ground a short time, and 
having fur a moment recovered the power of 
she heard Zuleima repeat 
the words, ** Mother, dear mother, leave me 
not ia the dark.” The thick vault through 
which the words were heard, gave the voice a 
heart-freezing, thin, distant, yet silvery tone. 
Fatima lay one instant motionless on the flints; 
then, raising berself upon her knees, dashed 
her head with something like supernatural 
strepgih against the stones, There she was 
fuund lifeless in the morning. 

On a certain night in the month of Decem- 
ber, the few who, ignorant that the house is 
haunted, have incautiously been Upon the spot 
at midnight, report that Fatima is seen be- 
tween two black figures, who, in spite of her 
violent struggles to avoid the place, where her 
daughter is buried alive, force her to sit over 
the vault, with a basket full of gold at her feet 
The efforts by which she now and then attempts 
to stop her ears, are supposed to indicate that, 
for an hour, she is compelled to hear the ua 
ortunate Zuleima crying, * Mother, dear 
mother, leave me not in the dark.” 
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SKETCHES OF MR. BERRIEN AND MR. VAN 
BUREN.— There is a brief, but, we think, cor- 
rect sketch of the character of the present At 
torsey General, Mr. Berrien, in a work 
published in this city about a year agu, which 
we have extracted. 

‘itis Senator Berrien, of Georgia, whom 
you will perbaps have an opportunity of hear 
ing before the session closes. His persun you 
perceive is remarkably fine, his couotenance 
mild and prepossessing, aod his whole deport- 
ment courtly and dignified. As an orator he 
stands deservedly high in the body to which 
h@® belongs. [is manner is graceful and 
elegant—handling his subject with the akill of 


a logician, and strewing his course with the 
choicest flowers of rethoric. He seldom em- 
ploys the shafts of satire against his antagonist, 
and when he does, he wreaths around them so 
many roses that the wound is not felt, and 
never raokles. His address is so bland and 
gentlemanly that we may apply to him with 
propriety, the 

Dulce ridentem-dulce loquenten, of Herace 
his voice is full of melody and sweetness, and 
every motion of kis body is influenced by a 
natural and irrestible grace. His reasoning 
is subtile and isgenious, but wants condensa- 
tion. He gives to what he says a peculiar 
charm, not only by his manners, but the sweet- 
ness and harmony of his style, and the fine 
cnrrent of thought he pours out. He does not 
indeed throw off any striking or splendid ima- 
ges, or pres ent any highly coloured or beautiful 
pictures of inagination to the hearer, but he 
contrives to keep the mind delightfully em- 
ployed by an agreeable succession of ideas, 
and a pleasing exhibition of the practical logic 
of Cook.’ 

We take also the author’s sket: 
Van Buren. 

‘Mr. Van Buren took a seat on a sofa he- 
tween Marion and myself, and entered intd 
couversation with a great deal of freedom and 
ease. He was small in stature, had light colour- 
ed hair, and a fair complexion, There was great 
neatness in bis person and briskuess in his 
motion. His remarks, I observed, were made 
with caution. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Marion, ‘is a pleasing 
and gracefal speaker. His urbanity in debate 
is unequalled, he opposes with reluctance, and 
always with the most perfect apparent good 
nature, labouring to please and conciliate his 
lis antagonist, while he endeavours to over- 
throw his arguments. He is ingenious, and 
sometimes forcible in attack, and subtle and® 
acute in defence, never detracting from the 
merit of his opponent, and always combatiag 
his positions with the most perfect courtesy 
and politeness. Ilis elocution possesses ease 
and gracefulness and his style neatness and 
sometimes elegance. There are few that ex- 
cel him in fluency, or that surpass him in the 
power of persuasion, or in politeness of address. 
But his mind wants vigor, it possesses more 
beauty and energy—-more neatness than 
strength. As a politician, he maintains an 
elevated standing, fertile in expedients, deep 
in his designs, and persevering and vigilant in 
theirexecution. Nature seems to have intend- 
him for a sphere in which the passions and 
prejudices of party prevail, and endowed him 
with a power, like a master spirit to call them 
into action, or to put them in play, by the sub- 
tility and energy he employs. 


of Mr. 





Power of the sun’s rays. Mr. Mackintosh, 
contractor for the governmeut works at Stone- 
house Point, Devon, lately had to descend ia 
the diviniz bell with workmen to lay the foun- 
dation of a sea wall. The machine is fitted 
with convex glasse-, in the upper part, to serve 
the purpose of windows, and Mr. Mackiatesh 
states that on several occasions, in cold weath- 
er, he has witnessed the sun’s rays so concen- 
trated by the circular windows, as to burn the 
labourers clothes, when opposed to the focal 
point, and this when the maghine was twenty 
five feet under water. 





Ata Court Martial, a young Irish officer, 
when questioned whether be had not given the 
lie to a certain person, replied, ‘No: I only 
said that either he or the Colonel had told a 











‘lie, and that 1 was sure it wasn’t the Colcnel.’ 
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LOVE, HYMEN, AND BEAUTY. 
By the author of * Field Flowers,’ &c. 


Young Love was a bird of Paradise, 

With dove-like plume, and with dove like eyes, 
Winging its way on the balmy breeze, 

>Mid roses bright, and green orange trees; 
And wherever it rested it left a kiss, 

Mukiog earth’s bowers an Eden of bliss. 


Atlength it rested on Beauty’s white fane, 
A marble dome ’mida flowery plain; 

And Beauty strove, but idly strove, 

To win that Paradise bird of love, 

For though dwelt a smile on her lips to-day, 
The frowa of to-morrow chased it away. 


Then off to liymen did Beauty set, 

A fowler gay, with his noose and net; 

And he watched, as he scattered now gold, 
pow gein, 

If the silly bird would come down to them; 

But all io vain sat he there to watch, 

Nor net nor noose could the wild bird catch. 


Again tried beauty—but not with gold, 

For the bird called Love is not bought or sold; 
Again tried Beauty—but not with gem, 

For Love asked not the rich diadem; 

But the tear and the sigh he could 1.ot refuse, 
So Beauty caught Love in her silken novse, 


And away with her prize speeded Beauty, 
then, . 

To Hymen’s home in the mountain glen; 

And there they live, from the world apart, 

For either has so won the other’s heart, 

That each has promised no more to rove— 

Acd Hymen’s home is the home of Loye. 

Jan. 12, 1829. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 
Donde estan pues aquellos Asturianos. 

O, where are now thy sons, Austria?*where 
Are those who round Pelayo fought and died 
In Covadonga’s Vale?—Castile, thy pride? 

The deeds of Roderick and Padilla—where? 
Shame on thy Jdastard race! a tyrant’s band 
Hath banished freedom from the affrighted 

land; 
And, where his hirelings desolate the plain, 
In place of patriots cringing slaves remain. 

Unhappy land! whose children are the first 
To seil thy treedom, riot ia thy shane! 

Thy childrew? No! Spain holds them as accurst, 
Nor to the recreant crew accords the name. 

Fall’n though she be, her glories low on earth, 

Spain to a coward ne’er has given birth. 

Feb. 10, 1829. A.L.H. 


The following humorous poem is from the pen 
of Thomas Hood, Esq. one of the greatest 
wags of the age. 


TO BARTHOLOMEW THOMKINSON, 
Second Mate to the East India Ship ‘ Peggy.’ 
From Betsey. 
No! no! no joy will I be at! 
No balls for me, without my Bat— 
My heart | think will burst one! 
And must you Bat, submit to fate, 
And be the Peggy’s second mate, 
Instead of B ’s first one? 
And you ~ again; 
For seas that rage ‘ with might aod maio,’ 
And gales all wild and windy, 
And must give up your Margate trip, 


And goin that tremendous ship,— 
And all the way to Indy! 
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And this for money! —dirty dross! 

: A rolling stone collects no moss,’ 
As Sisyphus can tell yous. 

Well, well, good bye! my little man 

Write me as often as you.can 
Ofevery thing befalls you. 


You must to Madeira go— 
O! apropos; do let me know, 
In case the compass varies, 
And takes you to Canary Isles, 
(Fhe map don’t invke it many miles ;) 
Ave all the birds Canaries? 


Be careful how you pass * the line’— 
Though now if must be guite a twine, 

So many vessels (rouble i!— 
Aod mind you clear * the Cape’—(what stuff! 
As ifthe Cape weren't large enough, 

Thai you must go—and double it!) 


If you should stop there, where the wine, 
You must be sure is genuine, 

Of course you'll buy a dozen; 
Next parcel that you're sending home, 
Please let one nice pint bottle come 

For Mrs. Smith—my cousin. 


Dear Bat! take care, when you embark 
At Indy, of that nasty shark 
That steals so sly and stealthy; 
For Dr. Shaw, the traveller, writes, 
A full grown shark’s enormous bite’s 
Peculiatly untealthy! 


Do crocodiles there squeal and squall? 
And those great elephants—are all 
Cut up for lody rubber? 
And do the’ whales, big babies! cry 
Fountains of tears fro. either eye 
W ben you produce their blubber? 


Alas! | fear when you arrive 
At Indy (if you do alive,)— 

Your love will soon grow duller; 
Ah! you ) ourself 1’m certain, you, 
Camelion like, will change your hue, 

And catch the copper. colur! 


Oh! Bat! for your poor Betsey’s sake, 

Keep clear of tiger, jungle, snake, 
Heat, cholera, and river! 

‘ Live and let live’—is sage advice, 

My cearest boy, you'll nut live nice 
When you've destroyed your liver. 


Soon may you bring across the seas, 
Peru’s whole treasure in rupees, 

And come back fresh and fat, love; 
But should you die, (perhaps you will,) 
Better be quiet there, and still— 

Don’t be a Vampire, Bat, love. 


DEATH OF ASHMUN. 


Whose is yon sable bier? 

* Why move the throng so slow? 

Why doth that lonely mother’s tear 
In Sudden snguish flow—* 

Why is that sleeper laid 
To rest in manhood’s pride?-- 

How gain’d his cheelis such pallid shade? 
1 spake—but none replied. 


The hoarse wave murmured low, 
The distant surges roar’d;— 

And o’er the sea in tones of woe 
A deep response was pour’d; 

I heard sad Afric mourn 
Upon ber billowy strand, — 

A shield was from her bosom torn, 
An anchor from her hand. 


Se, 
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Ah! well I know thee now, 
Tho’ foreign suns would trace 

Deep lines of death upon thy brow, 
Thou friend of misery’s race, 

Their leader when the blast 
Of ruthless war swept by— 

Their teacher when the storm was past, 
Their guide to-worlds on high. 


Bent o'er the lowly tomb 
Where thy soul’s idoltay, 
I saw thee rise above the gloom, 
And hold thy changeless way— 
Stern sickness woke a flame 
That on thy vigor fed— 
But deathiess courage nerv’d the frame 
When health and strength had fled. 


Spirit of power,—pass on!— 
Thy bomeward wing is free,— 

Earth may net claim thee for her son, 
She hath no claim for thee:-- 

Toil might not bow thee down, 
Nor sorrow check thy race,-— 

Nor pleasure win thy birtbright crown,— 
Go to thy own blest place! LHS. 


LOVE AND SORROW. 
By the late Henry Neele, Esq. 


Mourn wot, swect maid, nor fondly try 
To rob me of my sorrow; 

It is the only friend that L 

Have left ia my captivity, 
To bid ny heart good morrow. 


I would not chase him from my heart, 
For he is Love’s own brother; 
And each has learn’d his fellow’s part 
So aptly, that, tis no mean art 
To know one trom the other. 


Thus, Love will fold his arms, and moan 
And sigh, and weep, like Sorrow; 

And Sorrow has caught Love's soft tone, 

And mixed his arrows with his owa, 
And learned his stile to borrow. 


Only one mark of difference they 
Preserve, which leaves them never; 

Young Love has wings and flies away, 

While Sorréw, once received, will stay 
The soui’s sad guest forever. 


THE KIS3, 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

A gentleman had solicited a kiss from a lady 
who refused it, but who writing to him after- 
wards, said | senda kiss. The receiver re- 

turned these lines. 


Yes! you have sent me by the post, 
The kiss so often sought in vain, 

The single favour | can boast, 
The sole reward of all my pain. 

A kiss on paper cold and white, 
Instead of lips, warm, rosy red, 


; Tis but the phantom of delight, 


’Tis but a name, the substance fled. 
Oli! it has chill’d me unto stone, 

E’en su! a kiss received from thee: 
Fruits of this kind no favor own, 

Except they’re gather’d from the tree. 
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